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“DON'TS” FOR LITERARY FOLKS 
IN SMALL TOWNS. 


You have got into print, or hope soon to do 
so, possibly on the sublime subject of “ Cows,” 
and perhaps you have a feeling that you are 
the literary person of the small community 
where fate has cast your lot. You may be 
tempted to pose a little, therefore, as the 
special patron of letters in your local habitat. 
A few “ Don’ts” in regard to certain of your 
temptations may serve well, if carefully ob- 
served. 

Don’t fall into the habit of opening and 
reading your mail on the street. You may 
have the impression that you are exciting the 
admiration of the unlettered and are being 
pointed out as the burning and shining literary 
light of the neighborhood. The reverse may 
be true. Many irreverent persons are likely 
to be taking liberties with your sacred char- 
acter and poking fun at you for advertising 
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your craft as a writer. Don’t stamp, enclose 
return-voyage stamps, and seal your out-going 
budget of manuscripts in the, post-office in the 
sight of “gods and men,” for the average 
author does not look heroic “ licking ” stamps ; 
and the postmaster may wink at a friend ina 
knowing way that hints that all your stuff is 
sure to come back again. It is wiser to keep 
a supply of stamps at home, also a set of 
scales, arrange your mail in the privacy of 
your own sanctum, and after night place your 
manuscripts in the post-office. 

Don’t pose in your community as a master 
of literature and an authority on that large 
subject, unless you are very sure of yourself. 
Your having succeeded in breaking into print 
even many times, and your skill in making a 
manuscript which was written on only one side 
and sent without rolling, are not assurance that 
you know more about literature than many 
others in the community. There are dozens 
of others there who read much, and their taste 
and judgment may be quite equal to those of 
many who print their thoughts. You will 
probably find some old doctor who spends his 
evenings in his big leather chair who has read 
a hundred times more of the world’s great 
literature than you have. Remember that 
shipping manuscripts around does not give 
you a monopoly of literary knowledge, or love 
of letters. Do not be possessed, therefore, 
with the idea that as you go along the streets 
you must walk warily, lest by a misstep of 
yours American literature itself might be 
toppled into the gutter. You are really not 
carrying it all on your shoulders, nor does the 
community look upon you in that light. 

If you are a literary aspirant in a small 
town, do not assume in conversation a dog- 
matic manner as arbiter of all questions per- 
taining to this and other subjects. Especially 
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do not do this unless you are very sure that 
you have the vast amount of information that 
is necessary to back up one who aspires to so 
large a position. In your community there 
are almost certain to be a number of people 
who have read widely, some who are college- 
bred, some who speak and read several lan- 
guages, who have travelled, and have thought 
much. If you have scant education and little 
reading, you may still make quite a hit in 
writing upon matters that you have observed 
carefully or upon which you have informed 
yourself, but you may yet lack much as an 
arbiter on matters in general or indeed upon 
literature. 

It is well not to talk over-much of “litera- 
ture” as if you were its local exponent, and 
not to allude to yourself as a “literary”’ per- 
sonage. It is better to speak of yourself 
modestly as an occasional “writer” or, smil- 
ingly, of your stuff as hackwork; for many 
persons have high ideals of “literature,” and 
they will be slow to recognize in you a maker 
thereof, while they might be glad to consider 
you fairly as a modest “ writer.” 

Don’t set up in your small community as a 
general censor. You may find many things that 
offend your tastes, but the chronic fault-finder, 
although of literary aspirations, does not com- 
mend himself. Finding that you are a censo- 
rious person, the people of the community are 
apt to begin to turn their light on you, to ex- 
amine your education, your accomplishments, 
your successes and failures, and they may 
wither you down to a very small reality. The 
isolated literary person is apt to lose his sense 
of proportion and of actuality; he lives with 
books and manuscripts, and when he looks 
out at people he sees them in a distorted and 
perverted way, and he loses sight of his own 
actual self. Because he can find fault, he 
forgets his own faults, which may be in the 
eyes of the community the principal things 
about him. He should not be over-critical, lest 
he bring upon his own head the dislike and 
criticism of many others. 

Don’t, in a small community, set up for the 
village infidel. This is really very important. 
And this is one of the temptations of many 
aspirants for literary repute in small places. 


We are not discussing religion here, but the 
conduct of the supposed littérateur in small 
communities. Nowadays there are many 
people in every community who are unrelig- 
ious, in the usual sense of the term, but they 
and church people recognize each other’s 
rights and privileges and affiliate in social 
relations without needless sparring. But 
sometimes the local manager of the manu- 
script tube that runs between the town post- 
office and the publishing houses feels that he 
bears upon his shoulders not only the welfare 
of American letters but a’so the cause of free 
thought. Now people in general in smal! 
communities do not like poseurs of any kind, 
and if you are tempted to pose as the village 
unbeliever you are sure to get yourself disliked 


and to fail to influence anybody. The people 


generally are likely to take a very practical 
view of the matter, and not to care a whit what 
you think of the churches and the preachers, 
and to think it very bad taste, if not imperti- 
nence, in you to have much to say about. ser- 


mons that you do not hear and other matters 
that they consfder none of your affairs. 
They are apt to compare the education and 
the manners of the ministers with your own, 
and to put you in an unfavorable light. They 
prefer men who are working for the good of 
the community to a man whose thoughts are 
apt to be self-centered. They prefer organized 
religion and charity, that “do things,” to 
your arguments against “superstition.” And 
if you have made any moral mistakes or do 
not live up to a high standard in your business 
and relations with men, you may be sure every 
sin is marked large against you. As the local 
literary light, therefore, be content to let a 
great many things alone. 

Don’t dress oddly. Don’t act in any way 
as if you feel yourself different from other 
people. Join in the life of the town. Play 
games, row on the river, watch the foot-ball 
games, be interested at the evening gatherings, 
help on the good causes, keep in touch with 
the warm humanity around you. It will help 
you to write. You cannot know people through 
a critical spirit. Do not pose as superior to 
others; no one will accept your claims; and 
your claims will be investigated. They may 
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find you to be the son of a very respectable 
shop-keeper and your wife the daughter of an 
honest blacksmith; they may find that you 
have spent years knocking about from pillar to 
post, from one trade or business to another, 


living from hand to mouth. And the knowledge 
of these facts, while not disgraceful, may prove 
you absurd in claiming for yourself what you 
cannot justify in fact. 

Calvin Dill Wilson. 


GLENDALE, O. 





THE PROGRESS OF 


The advocates of the reform of English 
spelling are making slow headway. Not- 
withstanding all their arguments, based upon 
the saving of time and labor for school chil- 
dren, writers, and printers, as well as upon 
the bgauty of system and regularity, the 
American public, usually so quick to adopt 
any new time and labor saving device, is con- 
tent to trudge on in its wonted way, so far as 
spelling goes. Of the many schemes of sim- 
plified or strictly phonetic spelling devised 
from time to time by specialists and enthusi- 
asts, few have got beyond their inventors; 
the great body of writers has given them very 
little attention. 

Several years ago an enterprising New 
York publishing firm sent out a number of 
rules formulated by the American Philological 
Association, with a list of words spelled ac- 
cording to those rules, to leading editors, 
authors, teachers, and business men, request- 
ing these to signify their willingness to adopt 
the changes suggested, and promising, if 
three hundred such signatures were obtained, 
to use the new forms in their own publica- 
tions. The rules submitted related to chang- 
ing final ‘ed’ into ‘t’ whenever practicable 
(dropt, kist, mixt, spelt, etc.); to dropping 
final ‘ue’ in words like tongue (tung), league 
(leag), prologue ( prolog); to cutting off ‘me’ 
and ‘te’ from Anglicized French words 
(cigaret, program, quartet, etc.); to dropping 
final ‘e’ from the terminations ‘ide’ and 
‘ine’ (fluorid, gelatin, oxid ); to substituting 
simple ‘e’ for ‘e’ or ‘ee’ (egis, home- 


SPELLING REFORM. 


opathy), and a few other points. In the 
Standard Dictionary, published by the same 
firm, all these revised spellings were duly re- 
corded. But the required number of signa- 
tures was not obtained, and Messrs. Funk and 
Wagnalls did not extend their spelling reform 
beyond the few innovations adopted before. 

The obstacles in the way of an English 
spelling reform upon phonetic principles 
are: 1, the want of exact uniformity of pro- 
nunciation among even the best speakers; 
2, the need of learning to read and spell anew ; 
3, the loss of many etymologies to which the 
customary spelling gives the cue; 4, the need 
or desirability of reprinting in phonetic spell- 
ing, for the benefit of posterity, all of our 
present literature that is worth preserving; 
5, and mainly, the force of habit, the general 
disinclination to change a thing so closely 
interwoven with our daily life as our mode of 
writing. The public did not take very kindly 
to the Revised Version of the Scriptures, 
though its superiority was acknowledged by 
scholars generally ; it is equally loth to change 
its accustomed spelling, though the advan- 
tages of a reform have been clearly shown. 

In France the care of the national language 
rests with the Académie Francaise, a congress 
of learned men which has repeatedly simplified 
French orthography. In Prussia, twenty 
years ago, a revised spelling was introduced 
by order of the Kultusminister which, though 
in some respects the reverse of simplifica- 
tion, has fairly won its way into the German 
literature of the day. Even before this 


ee 
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change German spelling was order itself 
compared with ours. But we have no 
National Academy, and none of our Com- 
missioners of Education has probably thought 
as yet of using his authority in behalf of a 
revised spelling. 

Notwithstanding all this, the leaven of orth- 
ographic reform is at work among us also, as 
any observant reader may see for himself. 
Seldom now in American literature we light 
upon the form ‘Saviour,’ to which many 
clung long after ‘favour,’ ‘ honour,’ ‘labour,’ 
and the rest had gone out of fashion. ‘Gram,’ 
‘program,’ ‘cigaret.’ ‘quartet,’ ‘catalog,’ 
‘decalog’ and similar rational shortenings 
have become quite common. ‘Tho’ and 
‘altho’ often strip off the useless tail, 
and ‘thoro’ and ‘thru’ usually accompany 
them; why may not ‘boro’ follow suit, even 
when it stands by itself? Chemical terms 
ending in ‘ide’ or ‘ine’ generally drop the 
final ‘e’: ‘bromid,’ ‘chlorid,’ ‘ fibrin,’ 
‘glycerin,’ ‘paraffin,’ and so on. ‘Filosofy’ 


and ‘fotografy’ have hardly yet dared to 
show themselves in ordinary print, but the 
advertiser has adopted them and they will 
gradually creep in elsewhere. ‘ Mold,” 
‘molder’ are almost as frequent now as the 
old forms with ‘u’ inserted; the final ‘t’ 
in ‘burnt,’ ‘dreamt,’ ‘learnt,’ ‘spelt’ no 
longer looks out of place. ‘Plow’ is generally 
preferred to ‘plough’; so are 
‘liter,’ ‘meter,’ ‘theater’ to the French 
forms, etymology notwithstanding. In proper - 
names we have learnt to cut off the useless 
‘ugh’ from the ending ‘borough’ and the 
‘h’ from ‘burgh.’ Some of us _ write 
‘Frederic’ as well as ‘Alaric,’ and there is 
no valid reason whatever why we should not 
apply the same pruning process to ‘ Domi- 
nick,’ ‘ Patrick,’ and * Roderick.’ 

All these changes and a few others that 
might be added show that spelling reform is 
by no means dead, but slowly and steadily 
marching on. 


‘center,’ 


H. A. Schuler. 


ALLENTOWN, Penn. 





FAULTY AND CORRECT DICTION, 


As entire books are often devoted to this one 
subject, a single chapter does not afford space 
for any but the most common errors and the 
most needed cautions. 

Descriptive and modifying terms should 
always be placed where they will relate to the 
proper words. Instead of writing, ‘ Tell him 
next week I will call to see him,’ write, ‘ Tell 
him I will call to see him next week.’ 

‘Oaly’is more frequently misplaced than 
any other word in the English language. If I 
say, ‘I only bought a coat,’ the literal meaning 
is that I did not use the coat — only bought it. 
The proper construction is, ‘I bought only a 
coat.’ Where several adjectives are used con- 
secutively, use them in the order of their sim- 


ott. 

. 

e*>s 

‘ er 


plicity. Example: ‘ He was a plain, God-fear- 
ing, irreproachable man.’ 

Whete nouns have different adjectives, 
articles are sometimes necessary for clearness. 
If we write, ‘a red and black circular,’ refer- 
ence is plainly made to one circular printed in 
red and black. But,‘ared and a black circu- 
lar’ means two circulars. 

Guard against redundancy. ‘ Old veterans ’; 
omit ‘old.’ ‘The usual custom ’; omit ‘ usual.’ 

There is no such quality as ‘very unique.’ 
* Unique ’ means practically “the only one of 
its kind.” 

In sentences like, ‘ Mere poverty alone would 
not kill him,’ omit ‘either ‘mere’ or ‘alone.’ 

When describing condition, use an adjective. 
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Example: ‘ He looked calm.’ If reference were 
made to the manner of looking, the adverb 
should be used. Example: ‘ He looked calmly 
on the scene.’ 

‘Between you and I,’ is erroneous. 
tween you and me,’ is the correct form. 

A repetition of the pronoun often lends 
clearness andemphasis. ‘He told me that he 
had to go, and then he left.’ 

Change a sentence like, ‘ Either he or 1 am 
wrong,’ to ‘Either he is wrong or | am.’ 

Care must be exercised 
prepositions. 


‘ Be- 


in the choice of 
We fall znto debt, under sus- 
picion, from grace, and upon an enemy. 
We dissent from, take exception fo, agree 
with, add ¢o, plead for, and judge dy. 

The preposition may be omitted from all 
such expressions as ‘ deliver up,’ ‘ bridge over,’ 
etc. 

Write 
ward,’ 


‘forward,’ ‘backward,’ ‘ home- 
‘afterward,’ ‘downward,’ ‘toward,’ 
‘earthward,’ ‘heavenward,’ and ‘upward’ with- 
out a final s. 

Never use ‘ above’ or ‘ over’ for ‘more than.’ 
Write,‘ He spent more than a hundred dol- 
lars.’ 

Write, ‘different from,’ not ‘ different than.’ 

‘I do not doubt but that 
Omit ‘but.’ 

‘Upon’ refers to position. We place things 
upon the desk, but should say, ‘on hearing 
this,’ etc. 

When there is doubt as to whether we should 
write, ‘One hundred dollars was paid’ or ‘One 
hundred dollars were paid,’ avoid the awkward- 
ness by recasting; write,‘The sum of one 
hundred dollars was paid.’ Usually periods of 
time and sums of money, unless thought of in 
their separate elements, are treated as singu- 
lar nouns. Examples: ‘A hundred days isa 
short time with him’; ‘What is a thousand 
dollars ?’ 

Where the elements of a collective noun are 
thought of separately, the plural verb is 
proper. Example: ‘The public are asked to 
send their contributions.’ Where the collect- 
ive noun is thought of as a unit, the verb 
must be singular. Example: ‘The army was 
asleep.’ 

Do not use plural pronouns with singular 


he will come.’ 


antecedents, as ‘Every man or woman should 
do their duty.’ Recast the sentence. 

The verb may be in the singular when two 
subjects relate to the same thing. Example: 
‘ Filing and indexing is particular work.’ 

‘A pleased customer is the best advertise- 
ment,’ is stronger than, ‘ Pleased customers 
are the best advertisements.’ A singular sub- 
ject with ‘the’ or ‘a’ is usually stronger than 
the plural form of expression. 

‘A’ or‘an’ should not be so placed as to 
relate to a plural noun. Instead of ‘A debtor 
and creditors should arbitrate,’ write, ‘A 
debtor ana his creditors should arbitrate.’ The 
pronoun relieves the seeming connection be- 
tween ‘a’ and ‘creditors.’ 

Careful discrimination is required in the use 
of ‘nor’ and ‘or’ after ‘no.’ Where the alterna- 
tives are names for the same thing or relate 
closely, ‘or’ should be used. Example: ‘I 
have no desire or power to doit.’ If the alter- 
natives are contrasted, ‘nor’ should be used. 


Example: ‘He has no money, nor is he able 
to earn any.’ 


Use ‘either,’ when writing of two objects; 
‘any one,’ when there are more thantwo. The 
same rule applies to the use of ‘neither’ and 
‘nor.’ The combinations, ‘either, or,’ and 
‘neither, nor,’ take the singular verb. 

We can divide something ‘ between ’ two peo- 
ple, but ‘among’ should be used when there are 
more than two. 

When comparing two things, say one is the 
better ; when there are more than two, we may 
say one is the dest. ‘ Former’ and ‘latter’ 
should not be used in referring to one of more 
than two objects. 

‘That’ is the restrictive relative, and it must 
be used instead of ‘who’ or ‘which’ when 
there is need for restriction. For instance, we 
should write, ‘ The committee that met to-day,’ 
when identifying a particular committee, but 
if we are relating what some committee did, 
and there is no need for restriction, the con- 
struction should be, ‘The committee, which 
met to-day, acted on,’ etc. Where there is al- 
ready some demonstrative or restrictive word 
in the beginning of a sentence, ‘who’ or 
‘which’ should be used instead of ‘that.’ For 
instance, ‘All those who wish to go must get 
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ready,’ etc. But if we say, ‘I met the man 
who showed me the way,’ there is some ambi- 
guity; substitute ‘that’ for ‘who,’ and the 
meaning is at once clear that the man referred 
to was one that formerly showed me the way. 

‘That’ may often be omitted. Instead of, 
‘Persons that are in debt may easily get out,’ 
we may write, ‘ Persons in debt may easily get 
out.’ 

Do not use two ‘thats’ ina sentence like, ‘ He 
said that as soon as his debts were paid that,’ 
etc. 

Use ‘that’ for ‘as’ in, ‘I do not know as he 
will come.’ 

‘We can much easier form opinions than 
change them,’ should be, ‘We can more easily 
form opinions than change them.’ 

Do not place the names of unimportant and 
inanimate objects in the possessive, unless 
they are personified. Write, ‘the strength of 
the paper,’ rather than ‘the paper’s strength.’ 

*‘ Balance ’is a good word when referring to 
accounts, but do not write, ‘the balance of the 
time.’ Use ‘remainder’ or ‘ rest.’ 

Instead of,‘ There is no person so perfect 
but what he has faults,’ write, ‘There is no 
person so perfect but that he has faults’; or 
better still,‘There is no person so perfect 
that he has no faults.’ 

To affect is to have an effect upon. 
ample: ‘The climate affected his health.’ 
effect is to do, to accomplish. 
effected his purpose.’ 

‘He has been away the past three days,’ 
should be, ‘He has been away the last three 
days.’ 

Write ‘in regard to’ or ‘regarding ’—not 
‘as regards.’ 

Say, ‘I will try to come,’ not, ‘I will try and 
come.’ ; 

‘Providing’ is often used incorrectly for 
‘provided.’ The right construction is, ‘He 
will come, provided he has time.’ 

We remember when an impression remains 
on our minds; we recollect when the impres- 
sion has passed and is recalled. 

Substitute ‘ fewer’ for ‘less’ in the sentence, 
‘No less than forty were present.’ 

Do not confound ‘learn’ with ‘teach.’ ‘ He was 
taught arithmetic and he learned it.’ 


Ex- 
To 
Example: ‘ He 


‘He has got to go’; ‘got’ is superfluous. 

Do not use ‘endorse’ inthe sense of ‘ap- 
prove’ or ‘affirm,’ as, ‘I endorse his senti- 
ments.’ 

Discrimination is required in the use of 
‘each,’ ‘every,’ and ‘both.’ In the sentence, 
* Each day I see himin the same place,’ ‘every’ 
would be better. * Every party maintained its 
original position,’ is better than, ‘ Both parties 
maintained their original positions,’ because 
the parties are thought of separately. 

Say, ‘You may do it,’ when giving permis- 
sion. ‘Can’ implies ability; ‘ may,’ permission. 

We /re down, but we /ay pens down. 

‘He sat down’ is correct, but we should say, 
‘He set the basket down.’ 

‘Claim’ is often used 
‘assert’ or ‘ affirm.’ 

‘They both resemble each other’; omit 
* both.’ 

‘He could not hear any’; use ‘at all’ for 
‘any.’ 

‘ The time has about gone’; use ‘almost’ for 
‘ about.’ 

Do not use ‘anxious’ unless you are in 
anxiety. ‘ Desirous’ is usually what is meant. 

‘Farther’ has reference to actual distance. 
‘Further’ to continuance. ‘He rode farther.’ 
‘ Please write further.’ 

‘Begin’ is usually a better word than ‘ inau- 
gurate ’ or ‘commence.’ 

‘ Partially’ is often misused for ‘ partly.’ 

Unless you are writing of contracts or suits, 
use ‘persons’ instead of ‘parties.’ ‘Party’ is 
used properly in, ‘a fishing party,’ ‘a party of 
young people,’ etc. 

‘ Posted ’ is a vulgarism for ‘informed.’ 

There isa difference between ‘ability ’ and 
‘capacity... A man may have capacity for 
much education, but little adz/#ty in making the 
best use of it. 

Do not use ‘anticipate ’for ‘expect.’ 
not ‘make an appearance ’; just ‘appear.’ 

Avoid the use of ‘lady’ whenever possible. 
‘Woman’ or ‘ wife’ is to be preferred. 

Use ‘station’ instead of ‘depot’ when re- 
ferring to a passenger station. 

Do not write, ‘the above’; use ‘ foregoing.’ 
‘ Above-mentioned ’ may be used, if the mention 
is actually above. 


erroneously for 


Do 
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A ‘novice’ isa beginner; ‘amateur’ means 
not a professional, but an amateur may be the 
equal of the professional in skill. 

Disdain the use of such expressions as 
‘quite a few,’ ‘ quite a while,’ etc. ‘Quite’ 
means fully. 

‘Credible’ means capable of being believed. 
‘ Creditable’ means worthy of credit. 

‘Acts’ are finished ‘actions.’ We observe 
his ‘actions,’ but deplore his ‘ acts.’ 

Write, ‘a kind of texture,’ not ‘a kind of a 
texture.’ 

‘Last month,’ ‘this month,’ etc., are better 
than ‘ult.,’ ‘inst.,’ etc. 

‘Several years ago’ is to be preferred to 
‘several years since.’ 

Do not use ‘though’ for ‘if’ in a sentence 
like, ‘ He walks as if he were lame.’ 


Do not use ‘ propose’ when you ‘purpose’ 
to do things. 

‘The first three,’ is correct; 
first,’ is incorrect. 

‘ Standpoint’ is sometimes erroneously used 
for ‘ point of view.’ 

We should ‘beg leave to explain,’ not ‘ beg 
to explain.’ 

Do not separate infinitives or parts of verbs 
needlessly. ‘To begin again’ is better than 
‘to again begin.’ 

Don’t say ‘he don’t’ when you mean ‘he 
does n’t,’ for ‘don’t’ is a contraction of ‘donot’ 
and may not be used for ‘ does not.’ 

‘By way of,’ ‘a day,’ and ‘a year’ are 
better than ‘via,’ ‘per diem,’ ‘per annum,’ 
etc. 


‘the three 


Roland Hall. 


The Phonographic Magazine. 





A SERIAL AUTHORESS. 


Scene: Outer office, editorial sanctum. Enter 
portly woman carrying large, square package. 

“Good-morning; I want to see the editor. — 
He won’t be in for an hour? Well, who at- 
tends to things for him when he’s away? — 
What, a young thing like you one of his assist- 
ants? I always thought editors had gray hair 
and wore gold eye-glasses! Still, 1 suppose 
you don’t have much of anything to do except 
answer questions for him when he’s busy or 
away. But when did you say he’d be back ? — 
Hm, an hour’s a long time to wait — perhaps 
you could tell me — though of course I want to 
see the editor himself when he comes in. 

“You see, I’ve brought him a manuscript for 
his magazine. It’s serial, and | want it to be- 
gin inthe Christmas number, — so I can have 
it to give away for Christmas presents to my 
friends. The first part of it’s all about a 
house party at Christmas; I put that in to 
have it appropriate.— Why, the Christmas 
number can’t be made up already? Christmas 


won’t be here for ever so long. — Oh, well 
something else can be left out just as well as 
not; my story must n’t be put off fora little 
thing like that. | 

“ Every chapter ends with something excit- 
ing, and I know it’s going to be popular, for 
it’s ever so much more interesting than that 
serial of Mrs. What’s-her-name’s that was run- 
ning last year. Besides, it will last much 
longer than hers,— I’ve planned it to run two 
years,— but of course I could make it longer if 
there was a public demand for it. It’s easy 
enough to keep a thing going once it’s started, 
and I shouldn’t mind changing the ending. I 
thought of no less than six end:ngs as it was, 
and any one of them would have done just as 
well as this one. My husband says versatility 
is my strong point. 

“ You say that authors generally have some 
one ending in mind from the beginning, — that 
they have everything all planned out before- 
hand? Well, perhaps some authors do, but 
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that isn’t the way I wrote this. Probably 
different authors have different ways. 

“ Are you sure that the editor will be back in 
an hour? It seems to me I've been here more 
than two hours already, but then time always 
does hang heavy when one has to sit still and 
do nothing but think. 

““—- What’s that? Leave my manuscript 
with you to give to the editor? Indeed, I'll do 


nothing of the kind. There are ever so many 
things that I want to tell him about it, and | 
always believe in going to headquarters in im- 
portant matters like this. But I can’t wait here 
any longer; and besides, I think I'd rather 
take my book to some editor who stays in his 
office and attends to his editing himself. 
Good-morning.” M. L. Russell. 
The Critic. 





WRITING LITERATURE. 


“ Writing is like flirting: if you can’t do it, 
nobody can teach you; and if you do it, nobody 
can stop you.” 

So says the heroine of a contemporary novel, 
and I am bound to say that I agree with her. 

To those who feel that they cannot write 
now, but some day hope they will, I can only 
give the célebrated advice of Punch “to per- 
sons about to marry ’’—*“ Don’t.”* If you feel 
that you can help writing, by all means do help 
writing, and turn your thoughts and your 
wishes in another direction. 

“ Mute, inglorious Miltons,” believe me, are 
very rare birds indeed. Asarule genius — like 
murder — “will out.” I fear I have not much 
patience with those people who are convinced 
that they could have done some great thing if 
circumstances had been different. Circum- 
stances have very little to do with the question. 
These persons could have done some great 
thing if they themselves had been different, I 
admit; but that is the only “if” they can law- 
fully plead. 

A few years ago it was the fashion for every 
girl to play the piano, whether she could or 
whether she could n’t. Valuable hours of her 
never-to-be-recovered learning time were 
wasted on the acquisition of songs she could 
never sing, and the practicing of pieces she 
could never play. Which of us does not 
remember the breathy voice and the wooden 


touch of the compulsory songsters and pianists 
Now it is just as much the 
Literature has 


of our youth? 
fashion for every girl to write. 
taken the place of music as the modish art. 
Not to have written a book has become as un- 
pardonable as not to have learnt the five-finger 
exercises used to be. And everybody seems 
to consider it a question of will rather than of 
capacity. 

People are constantly saying tome: “ Now 
that you have taken to writing, I think I must.” 
They have not the slightest intention of being 
uncomplimentary—or even humorous. To 
them it is the same as saying: “ Now that you 
have let off fires, I must,” or “Now that you 
have taken to the cheese diet, I shall.” On the 
whole, they meant it as a compliment in the 
shape of that imitation which is synonymous 
with flattery. But that they could n’t do such a 
simple thing as write a book never enterstheir 
heads. 

Yet the writing of books is by no means as 
easy as it appears—and most especially is it 
not easy for women. Because a woman's ner- 
vous system is more highly strung than a man’s, 
creative work takes much more out of -her 
than it takes out of a man, and all women who 
wish to write should first consider the cost. 
Sheridan said that “easy writing makes hard 
reading ’’— only he put it a little more force- 
fully than that; and he knew what he was talk- 
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ingavout. Therefore, to all those who wish to 
write because they think it an easy ascent to 
wealth and fame — I repeat the advice, Don’t. 

But supposing that you can no more help 
writing than you can help breathing —that 
you must write whether anybody will read or 
not—then to you | will give another and a more 
lengthy word of advice. 

First, I would remind you that this is no light 
task you are undertaking, and I would urge you 
to give your whole attention to the matter in 
hand, writing nothing but the very best that it 
is in you to write. 

People sometimes say to me, “I just dashed 
off that little thing quite easily; itis no trouble 
to me to write.” And I have no difficylty in 
believing them — after I have read it. 

In order to write, you must first read; for it 
is only by studying past masters.in style that 
you can forma good one of your own. 

Then in writing fiction you must be careful 
to differentiate between a narrative and a story. 
The difference is not easy to define. Begin- 
ners and amateurs rarely see it—but it is 
enormous all the same. A narrative is a mere 
string of events, leading nowhere and culminat- 
ing in nothing; a story is acomplete thing in 
itself, in which every character and every event 
lead up to one final end or climax. 

In a well-written story every incident has its 
bearing, every character its purpose. Real 
life, however eventful, except in very rare in- 
stances, is narrative rather than story; and 
that is why plots given by amateurs out of their 
experience are so very rarely of any use to pro- 
fessional storytellers. They would make most 
thrilling and interesting newspaper paragraphs, 
but they are useless as plots for a novel. 

I remember the late Mrs. Lynn Linton once 
Saying to me that it is difficult for an author to 
know how much to say and how much to leave 
Of course, to you who are writing the 
book every detail about your characters is clear, 
but your public only know as much as you 
choose to tell them, and it is very difficult for 
you, the author, to tell them enough to enable 
them fully to grasp every situation, and yet not 
to overstate things — not to pile up the agony 
too much nor to rub the comedy too much in. 
You must not take it for granted that they are 


unsaid. 


acquainted with circumstances which have 
occurred only in your own imagination, nor, on 
the other hand, must you repeat and dwell upon 
details as you would in imparting elementary 
knowledge to an infant school. 

If you wish to be effective in literature you 
must learn the art of putting yourself in another 
person's place, not only in that of your charac- 
ters, but also of your readers. You must re- 
member that you will be read by various people 
in various moods, and you must endeavor to 
say nothing that will grate on any one of 
them. 

Finally, there is ageneral idea afloat that a 
woman’s literary success makes against her 
domestic usefulness — that she cannot adorn 
both the hearth and the bookcase, or wield the 
poker as well as the pen. Whynot? She has 
two hands, therefore why cannot she hold koth 
pen and poker at the same time, using each as 
she thinks fit? It is this idea which induces 
many a girl who is bored by “the trivial round, 
the common task,” to fly to literature and to 
make up her mind to write. Let her write a 
book if she can —and must, but let her re- 
member that doing the one is no excuse for 
leaving the other undone. 

Writing a book will in no wise absolve you 
from fulfilling your hcme duties. To say that 
you would rather be literary than domestic 
seems to me as absurd as to say that you 
would rather have roast fowl than fine weather, 
ora Liberal Government than a blue serge 
There is no alternative, no reason why 
not be both—or 


gown. 
the same woman should 
neither. 

But to every woman who has indeed the gift 
of writing books I say, go on and prosper. 
She holds in her hand the key to an earthly 
paradise. I bid her to turn now and again 
from the dusty highways of life into the de- 
lightful byways of fairyland, taking, if pessi- 
ble, others in with her; not, be it urderstccd, 
thereby unfitting herself for the daily duties 
of that dreary road, tut rather strengthening 
and refreshing both herself and her ccmpan- 
ions for the due continuance of that journey, 
so that they may all go on their way rejoicing. 

Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 

The London Mail. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is 
about 1,000 words. 

> sd * 

Financially, religious journalism in this 
country seems to be ina bad way. Rev. Dr. 
Charles Parkhurst, editor of Zion's Hera/d, 
said as much at the recent meeting of the New 
England Methodist conference. “Religious 
journalism,” he said, “is a tremendous, an in- 
tense, problem. The Epworth Herald \ost 
money last year, and it could not be helped. 


‘another book of very respectable size. 


The advertising no longer comes to it. We 
don’t care to take improper advertisements ; 
and I say, with agony I cannot express, that 
we have joined the corps of non-paying weekly 
papers.” All of which goes to explain in part 
why religious papers, with a few gratifying ex- 
ceptions, either do not pay at all or pay starva- 
tion rates for manuscripts. 


7 
* ~ 


The Portland Oregonian compares the out- 
put of the literary artist and of the newspaper 
man as follows: “ Mark Twain once said that 
his average daily output, of writing, when he 
works, is 1,800 words a day. That is about 
the average day’s work of the newspaper writer 
on a large daily paper, day in and day out, 
seven days a week. In the course of a year 
this amounts to 657,000 words. The ordi- 
nary novel contains about 100,000 words. The 
newspaper man writes enough to make a novel 
of the best selling type every two months, with 
plenty left over at the end of the year to make 
Let us 
suppose that he works at the business forty 
years; he has written 26,280,000 words, or two 
hundred and forty books. Not even Mrs. 


E. D. E. N. Southworth could beat that.” 


* 
- * 


There is no question that the newspaper 
man is a busy and industrious writer, and that 
he blackens many reams of paper with type- 
writer, pen, and pencil every year. So far as 
quality is concerned, he surpasses easily the 
most productive novelist. Successful news- 
paper writing, too, requires peculiar genius, no 
less creditable, perhaps, than that of the suc- 
cessful novelist. Every experienced news- 
paper man, however, will frankly say that most 
of what he writes excellent in its way as much 
of it may be, is unworthy to live beyond a day, 
and the newspaper veteran of forty years’ 
experience would hardly be interested himself 
in the “two hundred and forty books” that 
he has written, if he had them in uniform 
cloth upon his library shelves. The news- 
paper man and the novelist write with diff- 
erent objects, and the output of the one and 
the output of the other cannot be compared. 
The novelist has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his work has brought him more or 
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less lasting fame. The newspaper man, 
generally anonymous, has the satisfaction of 
thinking that his “two hundred and forty 
books” in forty years have earned for him, 
say $100 000— which is rather more than the 
average novelist usually gains. W. H. H. 





> 


ACTION IN POETRY. 


Readers are becoming tired of merely 
stereopticon poetry; they want moving pic- 
tures. There has been too much of still-life. 
There must be real life — movement that can 
move others, that can affect their emotions, 
their imaginations, their sympathies. Mere 
transcripts of nature, descriptions appealing 
to our perceptions, didactics that are apt to 
run into platitudes, personal reminiscences, 
hopes, and anticipations, allseem to have lost 
their power of appeal, especially when that is 
all that the poet has to give. As back-ground 
and asides, they still have their uses, but 
action now is not only desired, but required. 

Lynn, Mass. George Birdseye. 


> 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Farm and Firesidz, Springfield, Ohio, re- 
ports that it is crowded with manuscript at the 
present time. 

The Farm Fournal, Philadelphia, pays on 
acceptance. It says: “ You should be at least 
two months in advance of the date of issue.” 

The Christian Endeavor World, Boston, 
pays well upon acceptance. 

The Christian Jntelligencer, New York, pays 
upon publication. Alice May Douglas. 


3aTH, Me. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


George Bronson-Howard, author of the nov- 
elette, “Scars on the Southern Seas,” which 
appeared in 7om Watson's Magazine for July, 
was born. in Baltimore, of English parentage, 
and was partly educated in England. Heisa 
newspaper man, and has served on the Mew 
York Herald, the Brooklyn Citizen, and the 
Baltimore American. He went from London 
to the Philippines for a news syndicate, and 


while there held office in the Customs and 
Constabulary service under the Philippine 
Civil Government. He left the Philippines for 
China, where he held positions in the ~Cus- 
toms service and in the army in the Chinese 
Imperial service. He was sent to Manchuria 
by the London Daily Chronicle, and served 
through the early days of the Russian-Japa- 
nese war, until he was deported from Manchu- 
ria by the Russians for getting uncensored 
matter through the lines. He returned to the 
United States via Japan and Vancouver, and 
took a position on the editorial staff of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. From there he 
went to the Sunset Magazine, for which he 
wrote up war experiences, and reported army 
maneuvers, as well as for the Associated Press. 
In the latter part of 1904 Mr. Howard re- 
turned to New York, where he has since con- 
fined himself to literary work. “The Ruling 
of the Fourth Estate,” a 30,000-word novelette 
concerning newspaper life and municipal cor- 
ruption in San Francisco, was published in the 
Popular Magazine. ‘Norroy, Diplomatic 
Agent,” telling of diplomatic life in the United 
States service, is now running serially in the 
Popular Magazine, and will later be pub- 
lished in book form. Everybody's Magazine 
has published some of his Philippine stories, 
and the McClure Syndicate has printed others. 
Under the name “Howard Fitzalan,” Mr. 
Howard wrote “The Blucher of Wheat,” a 
novelette of the Chicago wheat pit, which was 
published in the Popular Magazine for June. 


Marjorie Benton Cooke, whose story, “ Rajah 
and the Samaritan,” was published in the Red 
Book for July, is a Chicago girl, and graduated 
in 1899 from the University of Chicago, where 
she paid especial attention to literary work. 
She has done a good deal of work along short 
story lines for the Chicago newspapers, maga- 
zines, and periodicals, weekly and monthly, and 
last summer the Associated Sunday Magazines 


‘published a serial of hers, entitled “ Flat- 


Dwellers.” Several other stories written by 
her have appeared in that publication. Miss 
Cooke is especially ambitious to write plays, and 
has devoted most of her time since graduation 


to that branch of composition. She has had 
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several one-act plays staged professionally, and 
in 1903 she published her first book, ‘* Modern 
Monologues,” which was the first collection of 
monologues to be put onthe market. This 
year she has published a book of one-act plays, 
designed especially for amateur use, entitled 
“« Dramatic Episodes,” and she is now at work 


on another book of plays, to be published this 
fall. 


Harriet Whitney Durbin, whose story, “ The 
Late blossoming of Elvira,” was printed in 
Ainslee’s for July, was born in St. Louis, and 
lived in the state of Missouri until her mar- 
riage, two years ago, to Richard B. Durbin, since 
which time she has lived in Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing. Mrs. Durbin’s poems have appeared in 
Munsey’s, Ainslee’s, Lippincott’s, the Youth's 
Companion, the Woman's Home Companion, 
the Ladies’ World, Leslie's Monthly, Every- 
body’s Magazine, and the Designer, and her 
stories, which are brief, every day sketches, 
not very ambitious, but of the kind to cheer, 


amuse, and uplift, have been accepted by Azus- 


lee’s, Everybody's, Short Stories, Leslie's 
Monthly, the Ladies’ World, and the Designer, 
while Munsey’s has published several of her 
storiettes. 


Hilton R. Greer, author of the sonnet, “To 
a Little Child,” which was printed in the De/7n- 
eator for July, isa native of Texas, in which 
state he is now engaged in active newspaper 
work. Mr. Greer has spent several winters in 
Washington, as special correspondent for lead- 
ing southwestern papers, but, in spite of ex- 
acting duties, he has contributed poems to 
prominent magazines, and a number of stories 
to the McClure Syndicate. The August num- 
ber of the Smart Set contains “ Carita,’ a 
musical Mexican romance in verse, and /if- 
pincott’s for the same month has a Greekish 
fragment, entitled “Memory.” Mr. Greer’s 
first book of poems, ‘“‘Sun-gleams and Gossa- 
mers,”’ was brought out by Richard G. Badger 
two years ago, and he has a collection of more 
recent work nearly ready for publication. 


Edwin Carlile Litsey, whose story, “ The 
Blooming of Hell’s Half Acre,” was printed 
in the Reader for July, is a banker by profes- 


sion and lives in Lebanon, Kentucky. Four 
years ago, at the request of Mr. Sedgwick, the 
editor of Leslie's Magazine, he went to Clay 
County, to find out the truth about the famous 
feuds of that region. What he learned there 
was published in Les/ze’s, and the trip also gave 
to him material, color, and inspiration for a 
number of mountain stories, of which “ The 
Blooming of Hell’s Half Acre” is one. The 
Reader has another story as yet unpublished, 
and Leslie's Magazine published one several 
months ago. Mr. Litsey was one of the three 
winners of the first prize in the recent B/ack 
Cat contest, and the Nativnal Magazine has 
just bought the serial rights of a story, which 
it will publish this winter. His first book, 
“ The Love Story of Abner Stone,” was pub- 
lished in 1g02 by A. S. Barnes & Company, 
and has gone into a third edition. Little, 
Brown, & Company will bring out his second 
book this fall. He is also making a selection 
of his best mountain stories for book publica- 
tion, 

Nelson Lloyd, whose story “The Second 
Venture,” was printed in Harper's Magazine 
for July, is the city editor of the Mew York 
Evening Sun, having been connected with 
that paper since September, 1892. Mr. Lloyd 
was born in Philadelphia, and was educated at 
the Germantown Academy andthe Pennsylvania 
State College. He is perhaps best known by 
a number of stories and articles relating to 
Dunker life in Pennsylvania which have ap- 
peared in Scribner's Magazine. He has spent 
a good deal of time in the mountain districts 
of Pennsylvania, and knows the life of that 
section well. Mr. Lloyd is the author of two 
books, ‘“* The Chronic Loafer,” sketches of rural 
life in Central Pennsylvania, and “ A Drone 
and a Dreamer,” and he is also the author of 
numerous short stories which have appeared 
in the magazines. 


Ralph D. Paine, author of “ A Victory Un- 
foreseen,” in Scrzbner’s Magazine for July, and 
of “ Bank Holiday on Hampstead Heath,” in 
the July Ou¢ing, isa member of the class of 
1894 of Yale University. When in college he 
rowed for three years on the university crew, 
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and was chairman of the Vale Literary Maga- 


zine. He supported himself during his col- 
lege course by writing for newspapers in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
other cities. This led him into journalism as 
a vocation, and after graduation he joined the 
staff of the Philadelphia Press, where he re- 
mained until 1g01. During this time he was a 
“star correspondent,” and during the Cuban 
Insurrection in 1896 he went to Cuba as a fili- 
buster on the “Three Friends” and the 
“Dauntless.” He was again sent to Cuba for 
the Spanish war and stayed there a year. In 
1goo he was sent to Pekin, and it was during 
his experience as a war correspondent there 
that he obtained the material for ‘“ Corporal 
Sweeney, Deserter,” which was published in 
the Century last September, and for the story, 
“The Jade Teapot,” which Scridner’s pub- 
lished in its Christmas number the year pre- 
vious. During 1901 and 1902 Mr. Paine was 
with the Mew York Herald, and finally be- 
came managing editor of the Morning Tele- 
graph. He resigned newspaper avork to con- 
fine his work to the magazine and weekly field, 
and spent the summer of 1903 in England, do- 
ing work for Outing, Collier's, and the J//us- 
trated Sporting News. Last November Mr. 
Paine took charge of Outing’s department cov- 
ering American school and college sports, and 
since December Outing has published each 
month a story of his, beginning with the series 
of pastimes and outdoor life of the lower 
classes of England, sports of the East End of 
London, etc. For two, years he has been do- 
ing regular work for Cod/ier’s, the World's 
Work, and the /ilustrated Sporting News. 
Mr. Paine was one of the editors of a book on 
School and College Sport, published by the D. 
Appleton Company, and is the author of 
“American College Football,” published by 
the Macmillan Compary. 





Channing Pollock, whose story, ‘“‘ The Patch 
of Sunshine,” was printed in the A/etropolitan 
for July, was born in Washington, March 4, 
1880, and was educated in the public schools 
of that city, Omaha, and Salt Lake City; at 
Bethel Military Academy, Virginia; and at the 








Polytechnique, Prague, Austria. He began 
newspaper work in 1894 in Central America, 
and from then until 1899 he was a dramatic 
critic for the Washington Post, the Washing. 
ton Times, and on the Dramatic Mirror. 
From 1899 to 1904 he was general press agent 
for W. A. Brady, and since then he has been 
press agent for the Shuberts. Mr. Pollock 
has written three original plays: “A Game of 
Hearts,” and “ The Great Adventurer,” played 
by Thomas Shea, and “The Little Grey 
Lady,” about to be produced by Maurice 
Campbell; and he has made dramatizations of 
“The Pit,” for Wilton Lackaye, “In the 
Bishop’s Carriage,” to be presented by Liebler 
& Company, and “The Secret Orchard,” to 
be presented by the Shuberts. Mr. Pollock 
is the author of one novel, “ Behold the Man,” 
and he is about to write another, to be pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Company. He has 
also written a great deal of magazine fiction. 





Arthur Stanley Riggs, whose Japanese war 
story, ‘‘ The Dragon’s Discipline,” appeared in 
Lippincott’s for July, calls New York his home, 
although he has traveled pretty much all over 
the world, having begun his journeys when 
three years old with a trip through the Levant, 
and afterward living for several months in the 
heart of Turkey. He lived for some years in 
the Philippines, where he was the last editor of 
the famous, though now defunct, Manila 
Freedom, the paper that dared to tell the truth 
in spite of the sedition and libel law. Mr. 
Riggs was also the city editor of the Maniz/a 
Cablenews for atime. At his wife’s request he 
has given up active journalistic work, and now 
devotes his time entirely to magazine work and 
general literature. He isthe Spanish expert 
for Zales, and three succeeding issues of the 
magazine have contained striking stories which 
he hae translated. Others are in preparation 
and will follow month by month. He has had 
stories, essays, poetry, and current history in 
the Atlantic Monthly, Life, the Smart Set, 
the Dial, the Overland Monthly, the National 
Magazine, the Metropolitan Magazine, Lip- 
pincott’s, the Housekeeper, and Public Opin- 
ion, —to which heis a regular contributor,— 
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and he wrote one of the Black Cat prize 
stories, “The Typewriter That Laughed at Its 
Owner.” Mr. Riggs is now at work on a 
manuscript which will handle the Filipino 
drama from an historical and critical point of 
view, the result in part of investigation, in 
part of the writer’s own experience among the 
natives, and which is to contain, besides the 
regular text, five full plays and an opera com- 
plete, translated from the original Tagalog. 
This manuscript he hopes to have ready fora 
publisher by fall. Mr. Riggs is spending the 
summer at Walnut Beach, Conn. 


Dr. Henry C. Rowland, who sailed on his 
brother-in-law’s yacht, the “ Endymion,” in the 
recent ocean race for the kaiser’s cup, had at 
least two stories in the July magazines, “ The 
Shears of Atropos” having been printed in 
McClure’s, and “ The Delinquents” in Pear- 
son's Magazine. Dr. Rowland is the author 
of several successful books, his first being 
** Sea Scamps,” stories of adventure in the far 
East, and the second, “ To Windward,” a novel 
dealing with a surgeon’s struggle for fame in 
New York. His latest book is * The Wan- 
derers,” a yachting novel, of which a third edi- 
tion has already been printed. Dr. Rowland 
served in the navy in the Spanish-American 
war, and later made two separate voyages to 
the Philippines as a surgeon in the army. In 
1903 and 1904 he made a trip to South 
America, where he visited Hayti, Curacao, 
Porto Cabello, Caracas, and Demerara. Dur- 
ing his stay in British Guiana, he and Mrs. 
Rowland were for two weeks the guests of the 
governor, Sir Alexander Swettenham, at the 
Government House. 


Maurice Smiley, whose poem, “ The Word- 


less Song,” was printed in Gunter’s Magazine 
for July, is a native of Illinois, his birthplace 
having since been incorporated with Chicago, 
and he has been engaged in literary work for 
five or six years. Most of his published work 


has been verse,which has appeared in Cod/cer’s, 
Leslie's Monthly, Town Topics, the Saturday 
Evening Post, the Youth's Companion, the 
Delineator, and the Associated Sunday Maga- 
zines. 


Mr. Smiley has written considerable 








negro dialect verse, both serious and humor- 
ous. He has written numerous short stories, 
but has never attempted a novel. 
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Writtncs.— I]. Elisabeth Luther Cary. Critic (28 c.) for 


July 


A Concorp Note-Boox. I.— Ellery Channing and Hi: 
Table-Talk. F.B. Sanborn. Critic (28 c.) for July. 
On~ THE SeRtousNEss oF BeinG Funny. Tudor Jenks. 


Critic (28 c.) for July. 


Literary Ciustanp. Arthur B. Maurice. Bookman 
(28 c.) for July. 

James Russert Loweit. Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 
Reader (28 c.) for July. 

Sovrnern Writers. William Peterfield Trent. Reade» 
(28 c.) for July. 

Tue CHARM or Emerson. J. R. Mosley, Ph.D. Avena 


(28 c.) for July. 


Homer Davenrort: A Cartoonist DoMINATED BY 
Morat Ipeacs, Illustrated. B.O. Flower. Avena (28 c.) 
for July. 


Some Frencu Books THat AMERICAN WoMEN OvuGHT T: 
Reap. Stephane Jousselin, 
(28c.) for July. 

Sainte-Beuve. Ferdinand Brunetiére. Reprinted from the 
Monthly Review in the Eclectic (28 c.) for July. 

Ruskin at Hawarven. W. Sinclair. Reprinted from 
Macmillan’s Magazine in the Eclectic(28 c.) for July. 

REPRINTS AND THEIR Reapers. Joseph Shaylor. Re- 
printed from the Corn/ill Magazine in the Eclectic (28 c.) for 
July. 
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Wuen LonGrettow Was A PortTLAND Lap. Illustrated. 
Peter Freneau. Dedineator (18 c.) for July. 

Art In ILLusTrRATION. Norma K. Bright. 
(8 c.) for July. 

Henry JAMEs ON ENGLISH SPEECH. 
Book News (8 c.) for July. 

THe ELIzABETHAN NEWSPAPER. 
Book News (8 c.) for July. 

Tue OreGon Expepition’s Historian (Reuben Gold 
Thwaites). With portrait. H. Morse Stephens. Suaset (13 ¢.) 
for July. 


Book News 
Albert Henry Smith. 


Felix E. Schelling. 


Hezekiaun BuTTreRWORTH. 
bour. 


With portrait. J. L. 
American Boy ( 13.) for July, 

HeNRIK IBSEN: PorET AND PHILOSOPHER. 
Ende. Cra/tsman (28 c.) for July. 

A New Ipea in Dairy JourNALIsM—THE NATIONAL 
Dairy Review. Grant Robertson. /udlic Opinion (13 Cc.) 
for July 8 

Joun Hay. Outlook (13 ¢c.) for July 8. 

Hay As Journauist. Fourth Estate (13 ¢.) for July 8. 

SWINBURNE AND Women. Herbert Gerald Burgess. A,r- 
gonaut (13 ¢.) for July 10. 

Forty YEARS OF 
son. 


Har- 


Amelia Von 


THE NATION. 
Nation (13 ¢.) for July 13. 
Tue Poets. 


Wendell Phillips Garri- 


Pleas for a less prejudiced consideration of 
contemporaneous versifiers, and fresh explanations of our lack 
{ poets. New Fork Times Saturday Review (5 c.) for 
July 15. 

Witt1amM James Ro.trr. 


With portrait. Thomas Went- 





worth Higginson. Ontlook. (13 .) for July 22. 
s 
NEWS AND NOTES. 





Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, who has re- 
cently returned from England to her summer 
home in Maine, has received an unusual com- 
pliment in the request that she shall deliver an 
address upon American Fiction before the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution during 
the coming season. 


Leading English writers are raising a fund 
in behalf of the late Bret Harte’s daughter, 
Ethel, whose health has become seriously 
undermined. 


Irving Bacheller has purchased a home in 
the heart of the Adirondacks, situate in a 
primeval forest, far away from a railway sta- 
tion. Three streams and three lakes, all well 
stocked with fish, are on his estate, and deer 
are plentiful. The author went the first of 
June to this sylvan retreat, to work on a novel 
that is to be published in the autumn. 

Vincent Harper says that his “ method ” of 
writing his stories is “to loaf with a clay pipe 
in your mouth, swapping yarns with ‘long. 
shoremen or Indians or any other men who 
don’t write — and then to write like the devil.” 








John Vance Cheney, who still finds time to 
write verse when not occupied with his Cuties 
as librarian of the Newberry Library, Chicago, 
has published no fewer than three hundred 
poems in various magazines during the last 


From the best of these 
he has now madea selection which will be 
published in the autumn by Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Company. Mr. Cheney will spend a six- 
weeks’ vacation this summer on the Pacific 
Coast. 


twenty-eight years. 


Frank Dempster Sherman, the poet, is a 
professor of mathematics in Columbia Uni- 
versity. He says that “rhyme is as mucha 
matter of mathematics as music,” and thinks 
that perhaps ‘a knowledge of mathematics 
very largely assists in the solution of correct 
lyrics.” 

Rabelais is one of the subjects in a volume 
of * Literary Portraits,” by Charles Whibley, 
which E. P. Dutton & Company are shortly to 
publish. 


Herbert Woodfield Paul, the biographer of 
Gladstone and Lord Acton and of Matthew 
Arnold in the “English Men of Letters” 
series, has written a life of James Anthony 
Froude, to be published shortly, in which the 
author is stated to have made the Carlyle con- 
troversy the subject of a close and critical 
review. 

Anthony Trollope’s son, H. Trollope, is a 
writer of recognized ability, and has written a 
“Life of Moliére,” which Archibald Constable 
& Company ( London ) will publish. 

Edmund Downey is writing a biography of 
Charles Lever. 

The first definite “ Bibliography of Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne,” announced by Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Company, will contain, along with the 
entry of all Hawthorne’s scattered and multi- 
tudinous writings, reference to everything that 
the compiler has been able to discover in print 
about Hawthorne in books and periodicals. 
The volume will be printed on only one side 
of the leaf, in order to leave blank pages for 
notes or comments. The publishers expect to 


issue similar bibliographies of other noted 
American authors, including Lowell, Emerson, 
Holmes, Whittier, Thoreau, and Longfellow. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons publish “ The Con- 
fessions of Lord Byron,” a collection of per- 
sonal and literary discussions in Byron's 
“Letters and Journals.” The material was 
selected and arranged in chronological order 
by W. A. Lewis Bettany. There are Byron’s 
religous views, judgments of Wordsworth, 
Keats, Scott, Shelley, Mme de_ Staél. 
Rogers, and others; his opinions of himself, 
and other topics. 

Munn & Company, New York, publishers of 
the Scientific American, have issued the first 
number of American Homes and Gardens. 
The magazine is large folio size, and is well 
printed and illustrated. 

A new popular monthly on the decoration of 
the home will be published this month by 
Cl fford & Lawton, 19 Union Square, New 
York, at one dollar a year. It will be called 
Interior Decoration. 

The Show is a new magazine, devoted to 
stage matters and published in New York by 
Channing Pollock. 

The publication of the Zwentieth Century 
Home has been suspended until October. 
When Mr. Walker sold the Cosmopolitan to 
William Randolph Hearst, the 7wentzeth Cen- 
tury Home was left without editorial, art, ad- 
vertising, and business staffs, the same forces 
having served for both magazines, so that it 
was necessary to begin a new organization. 


Beginning with the September number 
Leslie’s Monthly will be called the American 
Lllustrated Magazine. The magazine was 
founded by “ Frank Leslie ” ( whose real name 
was Henry Carter) thirty years ago, but Mrs. 
Leslie sold out her interest in 1901, and the 
present owners feel that there is no object in 
keeping the old name when they are not per- 
petuating the Leslie traditions and the maga- 
zine has no association with Les/ze’s Weekly. 
The Frank Leslie Publishing Company has 
changed its name to the Colver Publishing 
House, Frederick L. Colver being the presi- 
dent of the company. The editor of the 
magazine is Ellery Sedgwick, who has occu- 
pied Frank Leslie’s chair for the. last four 
years. Mr. Colver has been connected with 
Leslie's for eighteen years. 


Moffat, Yard, & Company are to publish a 
magazine of art,to be called the Scrzpz. It 
will be conducted by Elisabeth Luther Cary, 
and will be issued on the fifteenth of the 
month. Each number will be illustrated. 


Bailey Millard is the new editor of the Cos- 
mopolitan, which is now published by the In- 
ternational Magazine Company, 1789 Broad- 
way, New York. 

James Barnes will be the editor of Afppleton’s 
Booklovers Magazine. As a magazine editor 
he served his apprenticeship on Scribner's 
Magazine and Harper's Weekly. 


Brentano’s have purchased the stock, plates, 
and copyrights of the Scott-Thaw Company, 
and will fill orders for any of their books. 


The Woman’s National Sabbath Alliance 
offers a prize of twenty-five dollars for an 
essay of not more than 2,500 words, demon- 
Strating the urgent need of a weekly mental 
and physical rest-day. Manuscripts, with the 
name and address of the writers ina sealed 
envelope, will be received until November 1, 
at the headquarters of the Alliance, Room 709, 
156 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

Manuscripts for the Avena, which is pub- 
lished by Albert Brandt, at Trenton, N. J., 
should be sent to the editorial office, 5 Park 
Square, Boston. 

The Funk and Wagnalls Company announ- 
ces publication of a manual on “ The Prepara- 
tion of Manuscripts for the Printer,” by Frank 
H. Vizetelly, associate editor of the Standard 
Dictionary. 

Elsa Barker, in a communication to the New 
York Times Saturday Review for July 8, de- 
clares that the reason why we have no great 
poets is that there is too good a market for 
verse. 

The London Chronicle says that a good 
writer needs italics about as often as he needs 
a Turkish bath. 

John Hay died at Sunapee, N. H., June 30, 
aged sixty-six. 

Professor Marcius Wilson died at Vineland, 
N. J., July 2, aged ninety-two. 

Charles Fleming Embree died at Santa Ana, 
Calif., July 4, aged thirty years. 





